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The Annual Report 


There is no large firm of any stand- 
ing that does not make at the end of 
each year a proper report to its share- 
holders. And these reports are, in nearly 
every case, presented in an agreeable 
and acceptable form; indeed, sometimes 
they are put out with the very finest 
binding and presswork possible. The 
affairs of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association are not supposed to be car- 
ried on with extravagance; our funds 
are for other purposes than demonstra- 
tion and ostentation. Yet the annual 
statement of a work such as the Asso- 
ciation is engaged in ought to be digni- 
fied and tastetul—worthy of the high 
objectives set before us. Among the 
many well-constructed and well-printed 
reports there are such volumes as these 
issued by Yale University, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. Those of 
Yale and Pennsylvania are on a large 
scale and illustrated. The University of 
West Virginia has a much smaller en- 
rolment than either of the first-men- 
tioned, and the report is, naturally, less 
elaborate; yet it is in the first rank with 
regard to preparation of material and 
taste in form. It might well serve as a 
model for other Associations that have 
hitherto not given much time or thought 
to this part of their work. In addition 
to the large report, many institutions 
have effectively used leaflets with at- 
tractive titles and breezy material. The 
leaflets are such that a man may rapidly 
survey the work of his Association— 
almost at a glance. Many of the friends 
and supporters of Association work have 
a great diversity of interest, and, if we 
are to keep them actively interested in 
what we do, we must be brief and to 
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the point. Ohio State University has 
some good leaflets this year. The 
Georgia Tech. Association sends out 
a News Letter to the alumni, and 
takes care that, among other news, 
reports of the Association work reach 
the graduates. One of the most suc- 
cessful pieces of printed matter that has 
ever been issued was lately prepared by 
the Christian Association at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It is cast in dia- 
logue form, and depicts a freshman 
passing through various experiences in 
college, helped at every turn by the As- 
sociation. At the proper places, in red 
ink, there are statistical summaries. It 
is bright, not at all sentimental, and will, 
no doubt, prove a strong piece of pro- 
motion. This matter of printing is one 
of great importance. After all, it is a 
question of using brains and pains rather 
than of spending lavishly. 


Found Correct 


“T have examined the books of the 
treasurer of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for the year 1909-1910 and 
find them correct. It is my conviction 
that the funds were wisely expended.” 
This statement was signed by an auditor 
after he had examined the books of one 
of our Southern student Christian As- 
sociations. Could he have said the same 
if he had examined all of our Associa- 
tions? If not, why not? 


«©The Educated Citizen’’ 


The Christian Association of Ohio 
State University has done college men 
a good service in printing and distribut- 
ing among the parents of students Presi- 
dent Thompson’s annual address. The 
educated citizen is treated here by one 
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who knows him well, sympathetically 
yet uncompromisingly. College life is 
presented throughout simply as a great 
opportunity. Nowhere does Dr. Thomp- 
son claim any special power for it act- 
ing by itself. “The college is worth 
while if you are,—otherwise not.” And 
in another place, “The college is not a 
great power house run under high press- 
ure for the purpose of pumping brains, 
energy, industry, initiative and moral 
quality into the students.” Throughout 
there is an impressive appeal for the re- 
sponsibility of the individual student— 
a responsibility that has, without doubt, 
been largely overlooked in recent con- 
troversial literature. There is a plea 
for a spirit obedience and a spirit of 
reverence. The insistence on these 
virtues must impress every thoughtful 
person who has kept abreast of the 
times. The lawlessness of our day re- 
sults from disobedience and irreverence. 
The two qualities are so close together 
that they almost always stand or fall as 
one. “The Educated Citizen” is a great 
appeal: may it go far and wide! 


The Federation Conference 


Not seldom do we find those who 
complain about the multiplicity of con- 
ferences in the program of many re- 
ligious organizations. Occasionally it 
does seem as if men were meeting for 
talk rather than staying at their posts 
for work. Yet a close view of the 
situation would settle the doubts of one 
and all. The great movements of re- 
cent times have been largely built up 
on the principle that draws us together 
in conferences. Whenever men can be 
made to feel that they do not stand 
alone they are just so much more con- 
fident in their position, and confidence 
and the accompanying inspiration are 
most successfully communicated by im- 
mediate contact. Then there are great 
problems facing every one of our re- 
ligious organizations. The separate 
bodies that compose these organizations 
have each something to contribute to the 
solution, and when they meet together 
all bear their part in the discussion that 
helps to clear the issues. This contribu- 
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tion cannot be made in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner if the work has to 
be done at long range. By means of 
conferences it is possible to carry the 
whole body forward at once. The 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
hoids a conference every two years, 
This year it is to be held at Constanti- 
nople, April 26 to 30. The last was 
held in 1908, at Oxford. The student 
Christian Movements of the whole 
world, as well as a few individual or- 
ganizations in countries where there are 
no national Movements, all send dele- 
gates to this great gathering. To appre- 
ciate it, one must read a report of the 
conference. There is no parallel to it, 
as far as we know, in the history of 
Christianity. This is the council of war 
of the Christian leaders of the educated 
people the world over. There are many 
places where the fight is hard. Most of 
us are familiar with the fight against 
indifference, but few of us know of the 
struggle against determined and violent 
opposition. In some cases the task 
seems impossible. But the leaders in 
these difficult fields, meeting face to 
face the representatives of those coun- 
tries where the end has been a large 
measure of victory, do take heart again, 
and go back feeling a renewal of power 
in their souls. And it has been pointed 
out, too, that the large student Christian 
Movements have lessons of faith and 
sacrifice to learn from their hard-pressed 
brothers. Those who face terrific odds 
without flinching are a constant stimulus 
to those who, through lack of courage 
or lethargy, fail to press the advantage 
they have gained in easier fields. The 
gathering this year is close to the heart 
of the field of activity of the early 
Christian Church. That part of the 
world is linked up in a wonderful way 
with the first practical application of the 
truth that all men are brothers in the 
vigorous work of one Saul of Tarsus. 
The conference is to meet in Robert 
College. That name calls up a careef 
and an influence of majesty and power 
in a country where, lately, there has 
been such an upheaval of the past. It 
will be a great conference, in a great 
place, at a great time! 
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The Question or Preparation 


There is everywhere in student Asso- 
ciation work in Canada and the United 
States a new sense of the dignity and 
importance of those activities that we 
might call—for lack of a better word— 
educational. ‘There is a growing con- 
yiction that, in order to teach success- 
fully and honestly a Bible or mission 
study group, some serious preparation 
is necessary. The number of institutes 
for the consideration of methods in 
these phases of work is increasing every 
year. Their quality, also, is rising in 
two ways: the speakers are carefully 
chosen, and properly instructed as to 
what is needed. Further than this, the 
institutes are being planned to meet 
special needs, and are not run on stereo- 
typed plans. In different localities dif- 
ferent emphases are needed; and while 
the main objective of all institutes is 
practically the same, yet there is an 
astounding variety of approach to the 
problems. Individual colleges are hold- 
ing special institutes for their own men. 
There are many gatherings including a 
whole state, and in cases where the 
state is too large’ sectional gatherings 
are held. This means better work all 
around: there is no doubt of that. It 
means that men cannot be engaged in 
this work long without coming to the 
conclusion that it is a great responsi- 
bility, and that no pains should be spared 
in the matter of preparation. In both 
Bible and mission study the material is 
of the highest order. If the class is un- 
interesting and unprofitable, the fault 
lies mainly with the leader. If the 
classes have been uniformly interesting, 
there is no great difficulty in enrolling 
men the following year. There are 
strong men over the continent who 
know what the Bible has done for them 
and who know what it means to have a 
world-vision of the Kingdom of God, 
and they are always willing to help 





others. It would be hard to overdo this 
matter of institutes, provided they are 
all of the first order. 


A Volume of Special Interest 


At Lake Forest College, Illinois, there 
was held last summer a school for secre- 
taries of Student Associations. There 
were present 124 men. In the morning 
there were two lecture hours; the after- 
noon was given over to study and recrea- 
tion, and in the evening the problems of 
student Association work were dis- 
cussed. The lecturers in the various 
courses were men who have stood close 
to the student work for many years, and 
who are at the same time masters in their 
special lines. The names of Dr. O. E. 
Brown of Vanderbilt, Dr. Jas. Elliott of 
Winnipeg, Professor Henry B. Wright 
of Yale, and Dean Bosworth of Oberlin, 
are familiar far beyond the particular 
section of the Continent in which each is 
at work. There is now available the 
printed report’ of the proceedings in the 
evening sessions. Commissions were 
appointed to study special subjects, and 
the report of these commissions is pre- 
sented in full with a summary of the dis- 
cussion. This book must be regarded as 
the last word to date on many of the 
most important problems facing the 
leaders of Christian work in the colleges. 
The cost of the volume is comparatively 
insignificant. Certainly, every active 
leader of the Association in the college 
ought to have this book at his elbow this 
year. Of peculiar excellence is the re- 
port of the Commission on “Service.” 
This paper gives many valuable special 
suggestions, and at the same time pre- 
sents a great program of unselfish activ- 
ity that ought to fire the imagination of 
every Christian man. 





1Student Association Leadership—Y. M. C. A. 
Press, 124 East 28th Street, New York. Seven copies, 
$2.20; five copies, $1.85; single copies, 40 cents. 











RELIGION IN 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS 





By Harold Adye Prichard 


HE religion of our youth depends 
T upon our environment, and the 
religion of our more mature years de- 
pends very largely upon the religion of 
our youth. In this fact lies the essence 
of that responsibility which everyone 
who takes any part in the training of 
boys has to face. Most of us try to 
make our pupils moral according to 
some ethical system of a more or less 
Christian standard; but too many of us 
stop at that, forgetting that a boy needs 
a religion to codify and guide his moral 
judgments, in much the same way as he 
needs a text-book to systematize his 
knowledge of Latin grammar. 

In this short paper it is my aim to 
discuss what there is of religion in a 
boy’s life at any of the big English 
public schools, under which title are 
grouped such schools as Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, Rugby, Charterhouse, and 
St. Paul’s. I am sure it is something 
more than nominal. To the moral and 
ethical influence of the class room and 
the ball field is added a distinct religious 
influence, derived from the Bible les- 
sons and the chapel services. It must 
be understood that the way is paved in 
England for homogeneous religious in- 
struction. Few of the boys at any of 
the great English schools have been 
brought up to anything but the Church 
of England worship; and although a 
teacher would naturally abstain from at- 
tempting to impart anything of a 
doctrinal or controversial nature in the 
class room, yet, if he did so, his teach- 
ing would be on lines familiar to prac- 
tically all his pupils. Similarly, in the 
chapel the congregation of boys is not 


divided by differing theoretical assump- 
tions, which, to an immature mind, have 
the force of dogma; but they believe, 
as far as they can believe, each and all 
the same fundamental views. 

The English boy in the higher forms 
of a big school is trained to have an in- 
tellectual appreciation of the Bible and 
its teaching. He reads the New Testa- 
ment in Greek, and to his appreciation 
of the language is thus added the 
higher appreciation of its meaning, 
which the study of such a book as the 
Bible can only bring when it is read in 
its ancient form. The very effort of 
making out the meaning of the words 
helps to elucidate the vast underlying 
sense of the passage. The Sixth Form 
boys at most of the English schools 
read the lessons on Sunday in the chapel 
service. If one of the appointed read- 
ers falls sick, or is otherwise debarred 
from reading on his particular Sunday, 
there is a certain amount of competition 
among the older fellows to take his 
place, especially if the allotted lesson 
happens to be one of the great rhetorical 
or poetical passages. Hotly we used to 
dispute as to who should read the Song 
of Deborah, or Ezekiel’s vision of the 
valley of dead ones, or the great funeral 
chapter in the First Book of Corinth- 
ians, or the description of jeweled 
Jerusalem in the “Revelations.” This 
was not merely a desire for display. It 
meant that these and numerous other 
passages appealed to us, and we showed, 
in our eagerness to interpret them, perf- 
haps the first signs of a cogent indi- 
viduality. No person with any true 
depth of feeling is altogether destitute 
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of the desire to be the medium for the 
reflection of what the universe feels and 
knows upon the lens of another’s heart. 

It is hard to describe the formal re- 
ligious training in the English schools, 
for there is nothing more than the Bible 
lesson and the chapel service which 
could be classed as such. The former 
usually consists of a chapter or two of 
the Bible recited on Monday morning 
and the latter of two short services, one 
with a sermon on Sunday, and very 
short daily morning prayers, sometimes 
held in the Assembly Hall. Here the 
religious exercises, as such, end: the 
individual boy, if he is to get further 
religious training, must himself con- 
strue the pages of his school life in the 
light of religion. He will find unending 
material. 

The religious life of an English 
school lies in the general atmosphere of 
a boy’s surroundings. He starts, in 
most cases, with a sound home training 
in the principles of Christian belief. 
He has been accustomed, from his 
childhood, to systematic Sunday serv- 
ices at church. He has learnt, in the 
majority of instances, that what he has 
been taught to look upon as good or as 
evil is good or evil according as to 
whether Christ gave or withheld His 
sanction. A boy is not a philosopher. 
Abstract truth and abstract virtue are 
phrases that he cannot understand, and 
into the meaning of which it does not 
occur to him to inquire; but he knows 
that to tell a lie, to copy another boy’s 
work, to cheat in a game, to abuse his 
responsibility, are not moral actions, be- 
cause he has been taught that such 
things are not in accordance with 
Christ’s teaching. A religion provides 
a worthy motive for moral actions—ac- 
tions which, even though spontaneously 
Suggested by an unselfish or an ele- 
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vated character, have little religious and 
Christian value unless their motive is to 
be like Christ. To avoid using foul 
tactics in a game when the temptation 
is strong is a noble and uplifting thing, 
but it is far more noble and uplifting 
if done because Christ teaches us to 
love one another and to do as we would 
be done by, than if prompted by an in- 
nate and unquestioning respect for the 
rules of the game. 

But who is prepared to say that our 
moral life at school was in any sense 
dependent on what we called our re- 
ligion? It may have been: we can but 
hope it was. From the points of in- 
tellect and of depth of feeling the Eng- 
lish boy of seventeen or eighteen is 
more mature than the American boy. 
He is more easily influenced by an ap- 
peal to the emotions. The flash upon 
the inward eye comes more often to 
cast light upon his world. Upon an 
English boy a sermon that is universal 
enough to be a direct call to every in- 
dividual has a more than passing effect: 
a passage in the Bible of peculiar divine 
force awakens a corresponding fire 
somewhere in the depth of his heart. 
The religious exercises in an English 
school seem to mean more to the aver- 
age boy than their frequency or fervor 
would suggest, but the effect they have 
is due to the boy and not to the ex- 
ercise. Never are Englishmen more 
maligned than when they are called 
phlegmatic and unenthusiastic. Their 
enthusiasm is all the more vital because 
it is controlled. The finger of God may 
set every chord in a boy’s heart quiv- 
ering, but no one except his mother will 
ever find it out. 

Granted that the English may be 
called a religious nation; granted that 
the lessons of Christ’s teaching find a 
prominent place in individual lives, as 
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they are bound to do in the national 
life of every country with an estab- 
lished church; granted that the average 
morality has not merely an ethical, but 
a genuine religious value, then we can- 
not doubt that this state of things is 
largely due to the schools. The re- 
ligious life of our youth centered in 
our school life. At school most of us 
were confirmed ; in the school chapel we 
attended our first Communion; and be- 
neath the same familiar roof nearly all 
of us felt the first stirring of that divine 
melancholy which stands sponsor, in the 
young, for the divine revelation that 
years will teach us. When we sang to- 
gether the last hymn in the old school 
hymnal on the last night of the summer 
term, surrounded by those companions 
we had played with, and worked with, 
and lived with for the short space our 
memory could span; when we looked 
around in that holy place and saw the 
faces of those with whom we had knelt 
at the Communion rails, and realized 
that we should never be all together 
there again, it is no shame to say that 
many of us found our voices come 
thickly. 
“May Thy father hand be shielding 
All who here shall meet no more.” 

As we sang these words we were, in the 
fullest sense, nearer to God than at any 
other time of our school life. And, 
when we are far away, that is the first 
scene that comes to us as we think of 
the old days at school. Is this senti- 
ment? Am I coloring the facts be- 
cause I hold a brief for this side of the 
question? Are my words but the repre- 
sentation of what I realize ought to 
have been and was not? I do not 
think so. When we were young we 


thought this capacity for sadness was 
religion, and I am not sure we were 
“To a certain graveyard,” 


not right. 
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says Stevenson, “in the hot fits of 
youth, I came to be unhappy.” Was 
not this a religion in embryo? 

There is, then, a powerful influence 
in an English school which works upon 
the feelings. There is likewise a pow- 
erful influence which works through the 
intellect. I believe that, in an Ameri- 
can school, too much time and attention 
are given to merely utilitarian studies, 
Very seldom is a boy taught anything 
because it is beautiful, or because it is 
worth knowing from a point of view 
of mental satisfaction. The much- 
abused classical training at the old Eng- 
lish schools has this value, that it teaches 
boys to appreciate what is learnt—be it 
language or idea, prose or poetry— 
from the point of view of the beauti- 
ful. A conception of beauty is one of 
the first requisites in a religious nature. 
The hideous forms of evil, and the pains 
of hell, and the doctrine of eternal 
damnation, have no real part ina scheme 
of religion, for they are not beautiful. 
The hours we spent reading Homer 
and Afschylus and Lucretius helped us, 
it is true, to pass examinations, but they 
also helped us to lay up for ourselves 
a store of beautiful thoughts, beautiful 
words and beautiful conceptions which 
we could really neither think nor ex- 
press, and to that storehouse what was 
religious in our nature came for nour- 
ishment. It does not require much in- 
tellect to be superficially religious, but 
the more intellect we are blessed with 
the deeper can our religion become, and 
the deeper, also, are the pitfalls in our 
path. Not all of us at school, but a 
great many of us, were stirred to the 
depths of our religious natures by the 
wonderful power of Greek and Roman 
literature—a literature that re-echoed 
with the music of a religion that was, 
perhaps, not Christian, but awaited only 
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the coming of Christ to make it so. I 
have never heard a religious man re- 
gret the time he gave to classics at 
school. I have heard many a man, 
whom no one, by any stretch of the 
imagination, could call by this name, 
bemoan the hours that the enforced 
study of the classics had taken away 
from other more “useful” pursuits. To 
each his own reward! I have sketched 
the share religion had in the exercises 
supposedly devoted to it and the part it 
played in the classroom, but beyond 
these spheres lies the most important 
part of a boy’s life. A man is not made 
by his schoolmasters ; he is made by his 
fellows: the atmosphere he breathes, the 
associations he forms, the minutes spent 
in informa! play or conversation—these 
are the really decisive elements in his 
life. Parents may send their son to a 
school for no other reason than because 
it has a highly efficient teaching staff; 


. they will make him a student, and noth- 


ing more: or because it has champion- 
ship teams; they will make him an ani- 
mal, and nothing more: or because it is 
prominent and its prestige sheds a false 
glamour over its alumni; they will make 
him an impostor and a sham. The first 
element in a school is its boys; if they 
are weak or vicious, so is the school; if 
they are gentlemen, then the school may 
have the worst scholastic or athletic re- 
cord in the country, but it is the right 
place; and, as a matter of fact, if it is 
a school of gentlemen it will not have a 
scholastic or athletic record that needs 
apology, for the true gentleman is 
thorough. 

The most cogent element in the at- 
mosphere of a boy’s life in an English 
school is his sense of responsibility. 
As a “fag,” he learns respect and obedi- 
ence, which will stand him in good stead 
when he becomes a Senior, for one 


cannot learn to command until one has 
learnt to obey. As a “fag,” he is re- 
sponsible for the work he has to do; as 
a Senior, he is responsible for the work 
of others. An English Sixth Form boy 
occupies a very exalted position in most 
schools. He is looked up to, his words 
and actions are copied; he can punish 
as a master can; his word is law; and, 
consequently, he can make his influence 
all-pervading. If he fails, he will not 
fail alone; if he succeeds, his success is 
intensified by its good effect on others. 
Many a boy who was not religious has, 
by the fact of his being made responsi- 
ble for the morality and conduct of 
others, been trained into such a habit of 
thought or action as to embrace, at 
some time or other in his life, and ever 
hold fast the tenets of a religion which 
sanctifies what he has been doing and 
places a divine support beneath the 
frail fabric of human will. Religion 
does not always lead the way to guide 
morality; moral action, if long con- 
tinued, demands its guarantee. 

As with responsibility, so it is with 
reverence and resolve, two more of the 
great daily factors in English school 
life. We were reverent because the at- 
mosphere of our lives encircled us with 
reverence. It was not a reverence for 
God alone, but for those who were 
wiser and better than ourselves; for all 
those customs and traditions which had 
been wisely sanctified by Time; for all 
those things which had to do with the 
better side of our nature—our affection 
for home, our vague imaginings about 
death, our mental attitude towards the 
suffering and the sorrowful. We were 
reverent at school, not because we were 
taught reverence, not because we were 
punished for its non-observance or ab- 
sence, not because we were unable to 
do without it, but because reverence was 
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so diffused through the atmosphere of 
our surroundings that every breath we 
took filled us with its spirit. Reverence 
is a primevai feeling. It was planted 
deep down in the hearts of men at the 
beginning of all things, for God knew 
that mankind would require something 
to cling to—a religion—and without 
reverence religion is impossible. 

And our resolve was, in many cases, 
our salvation. There are not a very 
large number of loafers in an English 
school; we were not very prone, like 
Esau in the old story, to barter away 
our birthright for the passing pleasure 
of the moment. The service of the na- 
tion calls proportionately far more boys 
to its standard in England than need be 
the case in America, and this call to do 
one’s duty for the country we belonged 
to joined with reverence and responsi- 
bility to make our lives earnest and un- 
selfish. Every year England sends the 
best of its youth to India, or Egypt, or 
South Africa in the army or the civil 
service. The desire to go and be one 


of those has become a tradition in the 
English schools. Patriotism has at 
least this kinship with religion—that it 
exists for the sake of another. 

I am afraid these scattered remarks 
do not make my meaning clear. I be- 
lieve that religion is not a matter of 
forms and ceremonies; I believe that the 
play of the emotions, the exercise of 
the intellect, the love of the fresh air 
and games and literature and beauty 
and the lives of others play a part in 
religion which is superior to the ob- 
servance of ritual and the acceptance of 
dogma; I believe that all these things, 
if the right spirit prompts them, are re- 
ligion, and the right spirit is the love 
for Christ; I believe that all these 
things exist in our school life to a 
greater degree than we imagine. That 
is why I have spent so large a part of 
this short article on subjects that are 
akin to these. Religion at school must 
be free and unfettered and immanent in 
the daily life; otherwise it ceases to be 
religion and becomes a task. 


THE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS 


By Thornton B. Penfield 


HE problem of securing accurate 
statistics concerning the students 

for the ministry throughout North 
America is not simple. In the first 
place, these institutions are, with one or 
two exceptions, purely denominational, 
and frequently start in very small and 
modest ways, without much flourish of 
trumpets or general publicity. They 
are known within the circle of a par- 
ticular denomination, but are not her- 





alded abroad, and unless one is in fairly 
close touch with the affairs of the de- 
nomination the existence of the semi- 
nary may not be known for a number 
of years. Even our Government sta- 
tistics, with regard to the theological 
institutions of the country, are far from 
complete, and, in some cases, are quite 
inaccurate. The second reason for the 
complexity of this problem is that s0 
many students for the ministry are not 
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preparing themselves in theological in- 
stitutions. This is particularly true of 
one or two denominations, where a 
large percentage of the students who 
are preparing for the ministry are tak- 
ing correspondence courses under the 
direction and supervision of some pas- 
tor, going up at stated times to pass 
examinations, and ultimately to be re- 
ceived for ordination. These facts make 
the problem of ascertaining the exact 
number of students who are looking 
forward to the ministry one that needs 
careful study. 

We can base our judgment only upon 
the men who are catalogued in theologi- 
cal institutions; but we must remember 
that to these must be added at least 
a thousand men, and perhaps fifteen 
hundred men, who are studying outside 
of seminary halls. 

The following statistics are the re- 
sult of careful effort, and have been se- 
cured through correspondence and, in 
most cases, by personal visits to the in- 
stitutions and by a study of the cat- 
alogues on file in seminary libraries: 


PRoTESTANT THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS IN 
Unitep STATES 


Men. Women. 


ae 3,254 
EEE 4,785 
ia nine dri 4,953 
EE $231 
a ,029 
new wieaiicns 6,616 one 
a 5,975 32 
ee 5,632 gI 
5,410 108 
pik aressdtevctorace 5,628 166 
RE 5,597 195 
_ eee 5,699 201 
i Gieicendewn 5,935 238 
ee 6,194 258 
SR 6,664 290 
PN geist be onchicns 7,189 307 
ee 7,587 312 
PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS IN 
CANADA 
Men. Women. 
Se 665 
_ ree 879 
ee 1,078 


The figures for years before 1900 
have thus been taken either from cat- 
alogues or from Government reports. 
The figures for the years from 1900 to 
I910 have been secured through per- 
sonal visits and correspondence. While 
the writer does not claim absolute per- 
fection for these statistics, they are, in 
his judgment, probably as accurate as 
can be secured. 

A study of these figures shows some 
interesting facts. Except for recent 
years, the high-water mark in the num- 
ber of students actually in training in 
theological institutions was in 1895, 
when 6,616 students were registered; 
these were all men, with the exception 
of one or two institutions where one 
woman was to be found, admitted for 
special reasons to the courses with the 
men. From that year there was a 
steady shrinkage up to the year 1902, 
when the number had dropped to 5,410 
men. By this time, however, a number 
of the institutions had found it wise to 
admit women, and 108 women were en- 
rolled. 

About this time the Student Depart- 
ment of the International Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions awoke to the necessity of laying 
special stress upon the need of strong 
men in the Christian ministry. A cry 
of alarm from several denominations 
had been sounded, and, while it was by 


' no means general, being confined largely 


to certain denominations, it was felt 
that special attention should be given to 
this need of the Church. Since that 
time literature has been prepared by 
Mr. Mott and others; conferences have 
been held in all parts of the country, 
both local and intercollegiate; series of 
institutes in behalf of the Christian min- 
istry have become quite general, and 
special attention has been given in the 
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68 
annual summer conferences for the 
training of Association leaders. To this 


has been added articles in the religious 
press, the attention of denominational 
Boards and the visits of denominational 
representatives, as well as Association 
secretaries, to the student centers in the 
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interest of the ministry as a life-work. 

More men are studying in theological 
institutions today than ever before in 
the history of this country. A study 
of the comparative tables for the last 
two years will tell its own story, and is 
herewith given: 


Unitep States 


Denomination. 





Number 71908-1909 71909-1910 

Seminaries. Men. Women. .Men. Women. 
DE .cceesepentouneoesesesooan 20 1,568 150 1,665 164 
PL -icncgtesaseenseeoosewsens 10 597 59 675 63 
SE icconeeotesdaceseuaes 10 487 19 510 10 

ET chic bnkckbetunasonydees sud 16 418 alee 424 
ED tot de vencecewcele vann ies 24 1,090 a 1,199 I 
ERE Reser ne ng OTE ELE 22 1,194 37 1,188 36 
Se ere ere ea rer ener 23 1,076 14 1,161 9 
eee 6 160 ne 181 sie 
DEE wavdbvehbehaeswebenesannneee 13 599 28 584 29 
Total for the United States...... 144 7,189 307 7,587 312 
CANADA 

Denomination. Number 7—— 1908-1909 7——1909-1I910-— 

Seminaries. Men. Women. Men. Women. 
I Sonicare gaara tne Rohe e 7 229 297 one 
Dt diphehs dbs s6eneousennenes 3 99 136 ve 
SS TELS Le I 3 14 a 
DEE scinnvnoketeouaseseuvsous 6 243 306 wins 
a ae oa as ae gtk tale 6 196 325 wee 

ef 8 er 23 879 1,078 


There is need, however, for a further 
increase in the number of men and 
women of character and ability who will 
enter the Christian ministry after honest- 
ly facing the fact of their own call and 
qualifications and the needs of the field. 
The population of the United States and 
Canada is increasing rapidly. There are 
coming to our shores men and women of 
other nations; and this particular field 
will, in the near future, call for large 
numbers of courageous men and women. 


The advance of our foreign work is call- 
ing for an increasing number of theo- 
logically trained workers, and in many 
cases the fields will remain untouched 
until theological graduates with the 
proper qualifications present themselves. 
There are great opportunities for great 
men. The service that can be rendered 
to God and our fellowmen in this pro- 
fession is practically measured only by 
the capacity of him who undertakes the 
work. 














WHY I DECIDED TO BECOME A_ FOREIGN 


MIS- 


SIONARY 


By E. C. Worman, Yale 1908 


My mother always thought I ought 
to be a preacher, and I grew up under 
that impression. The older 1 became, 
the less the ministry appealed to me, for 
my home was in the country and 
the ministry meant being an itinerant 
preacher with three or four widely scat- 
tered flocks to feed. I disliked the idea 
of any such plan for my life. 

After teaching several years, vainly 
striving to accumulate capital enough to 
go to college, a call came, wholly unex- 
pectedly, to enter Y. M. C. A. work. 
My first thought was, “Here’s a chance 
to do Christian work without being a 
preacher.” The call was accepted with 
that thought in mind, and for six months 
I was as unhappy as any man could be 
who is dominated by a selfish motive. 
Things went dead wrong at times, and 
any attempt to pray about it was foiled 
by the constant thought that I had 
sneaked out of being a preacher. At 
last, worn by the persecutions of con- 
science, I knelt by my bed one night in 
that strange city and said: ‘Dear Lord, 
I'll preach, anywhere and under any cir- 
cumstances that may be in Thy plan.” 
Yes, I had to say I would be willing to 
preach on a backwoods circuit if neces- 
sary. That was the hardest thing I 
ever did, and that decision meant com- 
plete surrender. It seemed that God 
had to drive me up to that point; but 
since then He leads, and, as best I can, 
I try to follow. 

God’s leadership meant college at 
once, and I gladly entered upon six 
years of school work with only a pit- 
tance and a willingness to work at any- 


thing honorable that would help me 
along. Suffice it to say that I was 
helped through those years, and have 
evidence enough of it to convince a 
skeptic. 

During the early years in college we 
were visited by returned missionaries 
and traveling secretaries whose mes- 
sages and enthusiastic devotion im- 
pressed me deeply. Knowledge of the 
great mission fields brought forth the 
convictions, (1) that God’s field was 
the world and not the United States; 
(2) that the need was greater in all of 
the non-Christian lands than here in our 
land at its worst; (3) workers on the 
field were entirely too few to meet the 
need; (4) that my life, with God’s help, 
would count for more out there than 
here. 

Having given my life unreservedly to 
do God’s wil!, the knowledge of these 
great needs came as a call that was 
simply irresistible, and it was with great 
joy that I gave my life to work in 
foreign lands. There has never been a 
regret in seven years, but instead a con- 
stant peace and joy and depth of pur- 
pose my life had never known before. 


By E. O. Jacob, University of Illinois 1907 


When I entered college my choice 
with reference to a life-work had been 
based on purely personal considerations. 
In not ever raising the question as to 
what attitude God might take toward 
my decision, I did not really intend to 
work out of harmony with Him. It had 
never occurred to me, however, that He 
migh have a plan for my life which it 
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would be my duty to discover and fol- 
low. As soon as I came into touch with 
the Association in my university this 
matter at once came to my attention, 
and throughout my freshman year all 
the Christian activities I had entered 
seemed to combine in forcing the re- 
consideration of a case I had thought 
settled. 

Two distinct aspects of the larger 
need in the foreign field led me to de- 
cide for it. The first was the scarcity 
of men engaged in this, the most enor- 
mous task before the Church. It is 
easily apparent that, if foreign missions 
are to produce large, widespread re- 
sults, every available man who has the 
necessary qualifications and whom God 
does not call to a special work here 
should seriously consider himself a 
candidate for foreign service. In the 
second place, I could not deny that stu- 
dents, as a class, have a special responsi- 
bility toward this problem. They have 
been given a vision of it far beyond 
that of any other group of Christians. 
Moreover they, more than others, have 
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the equipment necessary to deal success- 
fully with its great difficulties. Both of 
these facts were so brought home by mis- 
sion study and by the addresses of 
Hotchkiss, Beach and Eddy that, early 
in my sophomore year, I joined the 
Volunteer Movement. 

The more I have looked into the mat- 
ter since then the more deeply have I 
been impressed with the possibilities in 
missionary work, both for growth in 
character and for large achievements in 
a great cause. Its call for the develop- 
ment of the strongest qualities of Chris- 
tian leadership, as well as its promise of 
unique results in the world-work of the 
Church, has made me _ increasingly 
anxious to enter it. 

The going has been made possible by 
a definite opening that appears worthy 
and in which my services seem more 
nearly indispensable than they do in this 
country. And the clearing away of 
difficulties which threatened to arise 
have again given me proof of God’s 
desire to transform my foreign purpose 
into a fact. 


ORIENTAL LEADERS IN COUNCIL 
By W. W. Lockwood 


O conviction was more pronounced 

in the recent World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh than that the 
carrying of the Christian message to the 
non-Christian world was pre-eminently 
dependent upon the discovery and train- 
ing of a strong native leadership for 
the Church on the mission field. A 
deep impression was made by the ad- 
dresses delivered by such men as Bishop 
Honda, of Japan; Hon. T. H. Yun, of 


Korea, and Dr. Chatterji, of India— 
men of eminent ability, who are cour- 
ageously giving their lives to the solu- 
tion of the problem of the Church in 
the Orient. 

In this connection we would call at- 
tention to an important conference held 
in Trinity College, Hartford, during 
August, where one hundred Chinese 
young men and women, students of dif- 
ferent institutions of higher learning, 
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met to discuss their relationship to the 
cause of the Christian Church in China. 
There are now about 600 Chinese stu- 
dents in the colleges of this country. 
It is significant that out of this num- 
ber 200, or one out of three, are Chris- 
tians. Under the leadership of young 
men and women of this group has been 
organized the Chinese Students’ Chris- 
tian Association, an organization off- 
cered and directed by the Chinese them- 
selves, under whose auspices the con- 
ference above mentioned was held. 
The program included addresses by 
President F. S. Luther, of Trinity; Mr. 
John R. Mott, of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation; Rt. Rev. L. H. 
Roots, Bishop of Hankow, and Mr. F. 
S. Brockman, of the Y. M. C. A. in 
China. The feature that most inter- 
ested and encouraged observers was the 
large part taken in the conference by 
the Chinese themselves. Dr. W. C. 
Chen, of the University of Michigan, 
chairman of the Association, and Mr. 
C. T. Wang, the general secretary, and 
other Chinese speakers, both men and 
women, appealed to their fellow stu- 
dents—to the non-Christians—to study 
Christianity .and to give themselves in 
personal allegiance to Christ; and to the 
Christians to determine to use their edu- 
cation and their resultant opportunity 
for leadership to extend the Kingdom 


of Christ upon their return to their na- 
tive land. As a result of these appeals, 
a number of the non-Christian students 
present declared publicly their deter- 
mination to accept Christianity and to 
begin the Christian life. Many others 
saw with conviction for the first time 
that the future of the Empire of China 
is wrapped up with the future of Chris- 
tianity in that land. When it is consid- 
ered that from among these Chinese 
students in America will come the fu- 
ture leaders of that great Empire in 
education, law, medicine, engineering 
and government, as well as of the 
Church, it will be seen how important 
the work of this Association is, which 
aims at the presentation of the claims 
of Christianity so as to result in its ac- 
ceptance. 

Similar conferences of Chinese stu- 
dents were held this summer in the 
Middle West and also in the Far West. 
It is no exaggeration to say that no 
gatherings of the Church in America 
during 1910 were of more importance to 
the Kingdom of God on earth than 
these conferences of Chinese young 
men and women. Their enlistment in 
active Christian service will, upon their 
return, mean a new Church in that 
nation of four hundred million people 
which is now setting its face steadfastly 
toward the light. 


THE UNIVERSAL WEEK OF PRAYER ORGANIZED BY 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


The Universal Week of Prayer will be 
observed January 1 to 7. The invitation 
published by the Evangelical Alliance 
suggests the following topics as guides 
to prayer and meditation: Thanksgiv- 


ing and Confession ; the Church Univer- 
sal; Nations, and Their Rulers; Foreign 
Missions; Families, Educational Estab- 
lishments, and the Young; Home Mis- 
sions and the Jews. 











The 

How keen is our sense of humor 
when the joke is on the other fellow! 
How dull we are when it boomerangs 
and hits hard! Particularly of late we 
have taken it into our heads to ridicule 
those things that past ages have always 
taken seriously. Irreverence has taken 
the outward form of wit among us—a 
hard sneer at bottom that, somehow, has 
come to pass as something really funny. 
There is a glorious type of mind that 
knows that a hearty laugh is the elixir 
of life; but this is not the type of mind 
that we find scorning old age, ridicul- 
ing the sacred institutions of the past, 
and trying a fling at the eternal realities. 
The people of the past, even the bar- 
barians, respected their elders. The 
patriarchs were the fathers and the 
rulers of the tribe. Years of service 
and labor earned a measure of adora- 
tion even from naked savages on the 
hills. 

Now the average young man or 
young woman seems to consider it fool- 
ish to take “grandpa” seriously. After 
all, he is thoroughly antiquated, and his 
absurd ideas are not to be thought of in 
this age of the world! Again, there is 
a long history of the Church that con- 
tains some rather remarkable achieve- 
ments if anyone should care to read 
about them. There is an ancient and 
honorable tradition that, through ages 
when virtue and valor held quite as 
high a place as they do in these days, 
there were many great-hearted men— 
some of them nobles and princes—who 
treated the Church and its rulers with 


Humor of Irreverence 


ON THE CAMPUS 





Some of them hated 
its very name, but they knew enough of 
its power and high destiny to accord it 


profound respect. 


its full measure of reverence. They 
never scorned it as ridiculous, though 
they after abhorred it as too profoundly 
serious. Now the whole institution, in 
daily life, is made the butt of a flippant 
wit. Priestly vestments, shrines, altars, 
Sunday-schools, ministers—all come in 
for their share of gibes. It is almost 
sure to raise a snicker if one can twist 
a sly turn out of some religious rite. 
Further than this, our respect has failed 
over that of the so-called “Dark Ages” 
for the great experiences of men’s 
souls. Blasphemous humor is_ wel: 
comed widely. The very character of 
God has been used as material for our 
weak attempts to raise a laugh—or a 
shocked look. Men of America, on 
whom is the joke? To the aged the 
years have brought a crowded experi- 
ence of good and evil; they have seen 
how things work: when we younger 
ones, the product of the testing of but 
a day, sneer, is it they who suffer? Do 
they cut the ridiculous figure? The 
Church cannot be injured by our crude 
and silly jokes. Is there not something 
really pathetic in the sight of one of 
us young men standing before the ma- 
jestic figure of the Body of Christ try- 
ing to tell people how funny it all is? 
And when a puny man, alone with the 
great universe all about him, a mere 
atom in the stately procession of the 
worlds, stands up and yammers into 
the face of Almighty God, who is the 
fool then? 














The Bible Study department of the Interna- 
tional Committee announces the following new 
courses for Bible Study in preparation: A 
course for law students; a course for medical 
students; a new course on the life of Christ; 
studies in the life of Christ according to the 
Gospel of Mark, by Prof. Bosworth; an out- 
line study of the book of Romans; practical 
discussions on Christianity, by T. S. Evans, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


In a combined Bible study institute and 
evangelistic campaign at Tuskeegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, conducted by W. D. 
Weatherford, W. A. Hunton and J. B. Wat- 
son, 269 men made an open declaration of 
their decision to live a Christian life, and on 
the closing night 710 men enrolled in Bible 
study. This number will be increased dur- 
ing the week to 850 or more. The women will 
likely also have 300 in Bible study. 


A. E. Lindley, general secretary of A. & M. 
College in Mississippi, reports 522 members 
of the Association, 495 men enrolled in Bible 
classes, 156 men enrolled in the study of negro 
life in the South, thirty-two men enrolled in 
the study of the decisive hour in Christian 
missions. 


General Secretary Steger, of A. & M. of 
Texas, reports 500 members of the Association 
and 425 enrolled in Bible study. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute has 227 mem- 
bers of the Association and 179 enrolled in 
Bible study. 


Georgia School of Technology reports 275 
Association members, 290 enrolled in Bible 
study and thirty-six men studying negro life 
in the South. One interesting feature of the 
Bible study is the fact that each of the ten 
fraternities has a Bible class in its hall. Gen- 
eral Secretary E. A. Turner teaches six of 
these classes. 


A number of the leading college presidents 
of the South are leading classes in the study 
of negro life in the South. Almost all of the 
larger colleges in this section have one or more 
large classes in the study of this book. 


Two of the leading professors and one 
college minister at Clemson College, South 
Carolina, have large classes in the Study of 
Negro Life in the South. The total enrolment 
in the three classes is 128 men. 


Reverend John Little, of Louisville, Ky., a 
graduate of the University of Alabama and 
the Louisville Theological Seminary, has re- 
cently made a tour in the South, visiting 
nineteen of the largest colleges and speaking 
on the negro problem. Mr. Little’s visit was 
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arranged and financed by the student secre- 
taries of the South under the direction of the 
International Committee. In his tour he spoke 
to more than 6000 southern college men, and 
was everywhere greeted with great enthusiasm. 
Mr. Little, both of whose grandfathers were 
slave owners, is now giving his life to work 
for the negro in Louisville, Ky. He has both 
a mission and a message. 


A. & M. College of North Carolina has 203 
or 50 per cent. of all the students enrolled as 
members of the Association; 176 men are in 
Bible groups, and 113 men are studying negro 
life in the South. The men studying the 
negro question have been divided into six 
squads for original investigation of the negro 
conditions in Raleigh, North Carolina, where 
the school is located. One squad is investigat- 
ing the housing conditions of the negroes in 
Raleigh, another squad is investigating the 
school life, still another the Church life, and 
still another the effect of property owning on 
the negro citizen. These facts of investiga- 
tion are reported from time to time in the 
meetings of the groups. 


At the University of Pennsylvania on Sun- 
day, October 3, Bishop Brent addressed over 
1,100 men. George Wharton Pepper presided. 


The Student Club of New York City has ar- 
ranged a series of afternoon talks especially 
for medical students. Among those who are 
to speak are Dr. Samuel Alexander, Dr. 
George B. Stewart, Dr. C. Irving Fisher, Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson and Robert E. Speer. 
Some of the subjects are: “The Doctor and 
Play,” “The Doctor’s Responsibility in Edu- 
cating the Public,” “The Doctor as Police- 
man,” “Untouched Opportunities in the Medi- 
cal Profession.” 


At the North Carolina College of Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Arts there are twenty- 
two Bible groups promoted by the Christian 
Association. One of the groups is composed 
of professors and instructors and has an en- 
rolment of thirteen. There are 113 men 
studying “Negro Life in the South” under the 
leadership of the Dean of the college. 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
has employed as general secretary this year 
Chester Miller Knight, Syracuse ‘98. About 
two-thirds of the students are members of the 
Association and more than one hundred are 
in the Bible study classes. 


“What I Lost by Not Studying Missions 
While I Was in College,” “Some Reasons Why 
a College Student Ought to Study Missions,” 
“The Place of Mission Study in the Mission- 
ary Propaganda,” and “What it Means to Be- 
come a Student Volunteer and Sign the Dec- 
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laration Card.” These were among the sub- 
jects discussed by the Central and Southern 
Ohio Mission Leaders’ Conference at Ohio 
University, Athens, October 21-23. Such 
speakers as F. P. Turner, J. W. Pontius and 
Miss Margery Melcher, of New York; Pro- 
fessor E. D. Soper, of Ohio Wesleyan; J. C. 
Robbins, of the Philippines; Sam Higginbot- 
tom, of India, and Dr. Tompkins, of China, 
besides returned missionaries from Japan and 
China, shared in the program. The eighty- 
four delegates who came up to Ohio Uni- 
versity from twenty-four colleges went away 
greatly benefited. One week earlier than the 
dates mentioned a similar conference of stu- 
dent volunteers, mission study chairman and 
class leaders, both men and women, was con- 
ducted at Heidelberg University and was at- 
tended by fifty-three delegates from fourteen 
colleges in northern Ohio. 


A most successful Bible Study Institute was 
held at Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
October 14 to 16. Among the speakers were 
the Honorable H. B. F. McFarland, William 
Knowles Cooper, W. A. Hunton, Harrison S. 
Elliott, Dr. J. E. Moorland. Through the in- 
fluence of this Institute 286 men have entered 
Bible study classes. 


As a result of the Bible study campaign at 
Union College there are thirteen Bible study 
groups with an enrolment of over 100 stu- 
dents. These classes have as leaders ten un- 
dergraduates, two alumni and one faculty 
member. There is a group in every fraternity 
house on the campus with one exception. Two 
normal classes are held under the leadership 
of faculty members. Nine of the groups are 
studying Dr. Jenk’s “Social Significance of the 
Teachings of Jesus” and four are engaged in 
the study of Dean Bosworth’s “Life of Jesus 
Christ.” 


The Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Union of Central New York is to be held at 
Union College December 9-11. 


At Yale University there are seven large 
Bible classes, led by members of the faculty, 
and a large number of group classes led by 
undergraduates. The industrial service work 
has enrolled nineteen students in the work for 
foreigners and a large number of others are 
waiting for the opening of new classes. Eighty 
foreigners are receiving the benefit of these 
classes. There are eighty boys enrolled at 
Yale Hall, a boys’ club run entirely by the 
University Christian Association; and a large 
number are on the waiting list. Forty stu- 
dents work regularly at assigned tasks in this 
club. In addition to the work at Yale Hall 


there are other boys’ clubs in New Haven 
under the auspices of the Student Association. 
The Sunday School, which has been run in 
the past years by Christian students, has start- 
ed off well. 


There are group clubs of upper- 
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classmen in the City High School organized 
by students of the university and under their 
supervision. 


_The Virginia Polytechnic Institute Asso- 
ciation has over 200 members. Over a hundred 
men are attending Bible classes. 


Seward High School, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has an association of sixty-nine members. 
Nearly all of these are in Bible study classes, 
Once a month students of the University of 
Nebraska have charge of a Sunday afternoon 
meeting. 


The new State Normal School at Wayne has 
organized an association. Every man on the 
campus has become a member. 


Norton County High School, Norton, 
Kansas, has sixty of its eighty-five students 
enrolled in the Association. The average at- 
tendance at religious meetings is over thirty. 
The Association voted to observe the Week of 
Prayer with a twenty-minute prayer meeting 
each morning before school. 


The annual banquet of the University of 
West Virginia was a signal success this year. 
There were 125 men present. Among those 
who spoke were State Secretary Rice, Presi- 
dent D. B. Purinton, Coach Lender and At- 
torney Stewart. Judge Frank Cox was toast- 
master. This banquet was followed by a three- 
day financial campaign, during which about 
$700 was subscribed. 


Berea College Association has this year 
sixteen Bible groups. Three courses are of- 
fered: “The Social Teachings of Jesus,” Bos- 
worth’s “Life of Christ” and “Men Who 
Dared”—for the model school. 


The convention of the Student Volunteer 
Union of Central New York is to be held af 
Union College December 9-11. 


The Iowa Evangelistic Deputation Training 
Conference will be held at Grinnell, December 
3 and 4. “Dad” Elliott, F. M. Hansen and 
W. M. Parsons are among the speakers. 


The Social Committee of the Union College 
Association this fall inaugurated a new col- 
lege custom. On the first Friday evening of 
the year the Association was host for a 
“Senior Night,” to which only the senior class 
and the freshman class were invited. At this 
reception almost the entire senior class was 
present and did everything in its power by 
songs, cheers, and a few informal talks before 
the blazing fireplaces, and, by cordial visiting, 
to make the new students feel at home in the 
college and to acquaint them with student 
customs and activities. A week later was held 
a reception, to which the entire student body, 
the faculty and the city ministers were invited, 
and at which the work of the Church and the 
Christian Association received the whole em- 
phasis of the evening. 
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Over Against the Treasury. By Cour- 
tenay H. Fenn. 100 pp. Phila, 
1910. The Westminster Press. 60 
cents. 


This unassuming volume, written by a mis- 
sionary in China, is likely to have a wide read- 
ing. The public which fell to Mr. Sheldon’s 
“In His Steps” will, for the same reason, want 
to read this little book. It is a fine piece of 
missionary fiction—the story of a pastor’s 
vision and how it moved his congregation—not 
only to tears, but to liberality and sacrifice and 
service. Cheap and selfish criticism of mis- 
sions is exposed and loving loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, a Lord and Leader, who is actually 
present with us, appears as the ruling mis- 
sionary motive. 

It is a simple story, but it goes deep and will 
well repay anyone for the hour and a half it 
will take to read it. It will be found very 
useful for missionary reading circles. 


Applied Ideals in Work With Boys. 
By Edgar M. Robinson and others. 
Y. M. C. A. Press, New York. 


The difference between progress and activity 
has been said to be that progress is a cart 
right side up and going along the road; activity 
is the cart wrong side up, with its wheels going 
round. Many of the unprecedented number of 
men who are leading in various forms of work 
with boys would be saved much waste effort 
by reading this little volume. It is not a list 
of methods, as its name might suggest, but it 
contains many practical, because eminently 
scientific, discussions of boy life and leader- 
ship. Throughout the book the boy is con- 
sidered of prime importance, not methods, or 
creeds, or the Bible, or the Church. Dr. Soares, 
in a very stimulating paper on “Making the 
Bible Real to Boys,” says: “We have come to 
a fairly definite understanding that we must 
take the boy as he is; we must inquire into 
his needs; we must consider the conditions of 
his religious development.” So one gets the 
impression that not only the Sabbath but all 
religious and social institutions should be 
made for the boy and not the boy for the 
institutions. Let’s fit our college association 
ideals and methods to fit the boys with whom 
we deal and not necessarily tog out our boys 
in traditional adult guise! In such a scientific 
and thoroughly Christian spirit there are 
papers on all phases of boy life by such ex- 
perts as Judge Addams of the Cleveland 
Juvenile Court, Ernest Thompson Seton, Dr. 
Winfield S. Hall, E. M. Robinson, head of the 
boys’ work of the International Committee, 
and Prof. Fiske of Oberlin. The papers were 
read at an important conference of workers 
with boys, arranged by C. B. Horton, State 
Boys’ Secretary in Pittsburg, last spring. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Negro Life in the South. By W. D. 
Weatherford. 183 pp. 1910. Young 
Men’s Christian Association Press. 
75 cents. 


Dr. Weatherford, who is a Southern man, 
a graduate of Vanderbilt University, and who 
has traveled among the college men of the 
South for several years as Student Secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations for 
the South, has made an unusually thorough 
study of America’s greatest problem. 

In producing this book Dr. Weatherford 
has laid under obligations to him the whole 
student body of the country. For he has pre- 
pared on this difficult but urgently important 
subject a book that is scholarly and authorita- 
tive. He has confined himself to big, central 
issues, and on these he has spoken with in- 
telligence, judicial spirit and deep conviction. 
The treatment of the book is utterly without 
bias. The great aim has been to give the facts 
in the case, grouping them under these head- 
ings; Why Study the Negro Question?; The 
Economic Condition of the Negro; The Health 
and Housing of the Negro; The Education of 
the Negro; The Religious Life of the Negro; 
What Can We Do? 

The author believes in the Negro and his 
possibilities. He regards him as a man who is 
down, but who, nevertheless, is a man and 
should be treated as a man. The book is writ- 
ten from this standpoint. The inevitable con- 
clusion from the facts presented is that the 
Negro never has had his rights in this land 
of boasted rights, and that considerations of 
justice, emphasized by previous neglect and of 
humanitarianism and also of self-interest, de- 
mand that college men understand this problem 
and give themselves unselfishly to its solution. 

The second chapter, on the economic condi- 
tions of the Negro, is written from a some- 
what different viewpoint from the rest of the 
book; but as this is a question on which men 
cannot dogmatize, Dr. Weatherford thought 
well to give perfect freedom to the author of 
this chapter. 

While the book is a study rather than a ser- 
mon, the author writes as a Christian man to 
Christian men. In the words of Professor 
James Watt Raine, of Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, the book “goes fearlessly to the root of 
the matter and faces the problem from the 
standpoint of Jesus; with something, also, of 
the spirit of Jesus it is gentle, reasonable, per- 
suasive—never belligerent or apologetic. Five 
thousand men with this knowledge and this 
spirit would solve the race problem in twenty 
years. 

It should be added that “Negro Life in the 
South” has been especially prepared as a text- 
book for college mission study classes. It is 
excellent for this purpose, and should be 
studied in the North and South alike. 
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This is the Jntercollegian’s second list of opportunities in the foreign field. 
third and last complete list for this college year will appear in the April number. 


1. A married man to teach in a boys’ school 
in Canton, China. Work opened in 1889. 
There is a staff of native teachers. 

2. Ten consecrated men with training that 
fits them to serve as teachers and evangelists, 
speaking the German language, for work in 
German East Africa. 

3. A teacher to devote himself to a flourish- 
ing and growing boys’ high school in Teheran, 
East Persia. 

4. A teacher to take charge of the school at 
Resht, East Persia. 

5. A teacher for Prince Royal’s College at 
Chiengemi, Laos. This school has 150 boys, 
and aims to train Christian leaders. A three- 
year contract is offered. 

6. A teacher for Nanking University, Kian- 
an, China. This is a union institution carried 
on by the Methodists, Disciples and Presby- 
terians. 

7. A teacher to superintend the Boys’ School 
at Paotingfu, North China. 

8. A teacher with office training for English 
Institute at Santiago, Chili. He should be able 
to teach bookkeeping, penmanship, etc., and to 
serve as Office assistant. A three-year contract 
is offered. 

9g. A teacher (married) to take charge of 
Boys’ School, which is to be started as soon as 
possible in Guatemala, Central America. 

10. A teacher for the industrial department 
of a Boys’ School in Western India, to fill va- 
cancy. 

11. A Spanish-speaking teacher for educa- 
tional work at Benito, West Africa. Should 
be able to teach elementary subjects. 

12. Three German-speaking missionaries, 
preferably ordained men, for educational work 
in German West Africa. Six thousand pupils 
are in the schools, and the missionaries on the 
ground are overwhelmed with work. 

13. A specially trained man for educational 
work in China. For more than a year the 
Board has been searching for a man who is 
qualified in pedagogy, experienced in teaching 
and in the government of schools and familiar 
with the best methods. To meet the require- 
ments he should be an organizer, capable of in- 
fusing life into a system of education for this 
field. In the present desire for Western edu- 
cation throughout China it is very important 
that the missidns should be able to meet this 
demand with the best that can be secured. 

14. A teacher of English is needed for the 
Steele Academy in Nagasaki, Japan. This need 
is imperative. The position offers exceptional 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE 


The 
All those 
interested in this department are urged to keep this list at hand till superseded by the April 
issue. Special needs will be published monthly.—Epitor. 
MEN 
EDUCATIONAL WORK (67) 


opportunity for a man who has had experience 
in boys’ club work. 

15. An agricultural college graduate to assist 
in the development of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of a Christian college in China, which is 
as yet in the pioneer stage. A good oppor- 
tunity for a strong man. 

16. At Shanghai, China, a well-equipped man 
for the science department, and another to 
teach general English subjects, are needed in 
St. John’s University. 

17. At Wuchang, China, well-trained college 
men, preferably those who have had some ex- 
perience as teachers or who have fitted them- 
selves for teaching, are needed for the faculty 
of Boone University. 

18. At Tokyo, Japan, there is a pressing need 
in St. Paul’s College for a man to teach the 
higher English branches—literature, rhetoric, 
history, etc. s 

19. West Central Africa: An unusual op- 
portunity exists at Chisamba. A man of nor- 
mal school training is needed at once to super- 
intend village school work, prepare text-books 
and build up a training institute for the en- 
tire mission. He should be a man of gifts and 
of good administrative ability. 

20. Central Turkey: Central Turkey Col- 
lege at Aintab calls for an instructor on a 
three-year appointment, the work being in 
English. A gymnast is desired who can also 
teach. He will have the opportunity to intro- 
duce athletics into the Turkish Empire. The 
salary allows only for a single man. 

21. Western Turkey: At Bardezag, a tutor 
for the Boys’ High School. Three-year term 
at regular missionary salary. 

22. One married man for the Boys’ School 
at Shenchowfu, Hunan, China. 

23. Two teachers for the Lakeside Boys 
School at Yochow, Hunan, China. 

24. One teacher of English for North Japan 
College, Sendai, Japan. 

25. One teacher for the Mid-China Mission. 

26. One teacher for the North Kiangsu 
(China) Mission. 

27. One teacher for proposed Boys’ School 
in Africa. 

28. Three teachers for Korea. 

29. Three teachers (single men) for work 
among Mohammedans in Java. 

30. South India: Two frincipals are needed 
for Boys’ High Schools at Nellore and Kur- 
nool, respectively. These are equipped with 
fine buildings and have native faculties. These 
missionary principals must be college graduates 
and especially fitted for administrative work 


among boys. k 
31. Burma: A High School principal s 
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needed for one of the mission schools. A col- 
lege graduate who has had experience in teach- 
ing and administrative work is required. 

32. East China: At least two teachers are 
needed for Huchow and Kinhwa. At each of 
these stations there is a Boys’ Boarding School, 
with lower schools in the outstations. For 
the Boarding School, teachers who have had 
college training and experienc, in teaching and 
administrative work are required. 

33. Eleven teachers for the fields occupied 
by the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

34. Two unmarried men, graduates of the 
Arts Course, to teach general subjects in Can- 
toa Christian College. This is a most 
attractive opportunity for men who enjoy 
working with students. 

35. One teacher (a man who has had ad- 
vance work in biology or mathematics, or 
both), for China. 

36. Two agricultural college graduates are 
needed in Brazil; one for government service, 
the other as professor of dairying in the col- 
lege. 

- One teacher for the Boys’ School at 
Foochow, China. 


MEDICAL WORK (47) 


1. A medical worker for Canton, China. 
Work begun in 1891. Has been strong means 
of reaching the hearts and homes of the people. 
More than 20,000 cases have been treated in 
one year. “It is but a step from faith in the 
doctor who heals the body, to faith in the doc- 
tor’s God, who heals the soul.” 

2. In the remote field of Lotumbi, Africa, a 
medical missionary is needed for pioneer work; 
three years on the field and one at home on 
furlough. Must be a member of the Christian 
Church (Disciples). 

3. Two physicians with strong gifts and 
training for pioneer work in the far interior of 
Africa. 

4. A physician and surgeon for the hospital 
in Teheran, East Persia. This important hos- 
pital, which has done such splendid work for 
years, is now without anyone in charge. 

5s. A surgeon for Tabriz, West Persia. 
There is such a demand for his services that 
the receipts will more than pay all expenses, 
including salary of the missionary. 

6. Two physicians for German West Africa, 
to work in a large territory where there are no 
doctors at present. Hospitals will be erected 
if the men can be found. 

7. A physician for the Refuge of the Insane 
at Canton, China. This is an important insti- 
tution. The receipts will more than pay all 
exnenses. 

8. A physician for Tayapas, Philippine 
Islands. A population of 214,000 in this prov- 
mee. The town of Tayapas has 14,700. 

9. One phvsician for India. 

to. One physician for the Egyptian Sudan. 
Pioneer work. 

tt. One phvsician for Arabia. For a man 
with nioneer instincts who desires to enter a 
difficult and, therefore, a specially needy field, 


Opportunities for Service 


Arabia presents a challenge and the promise 
of hard work. 

12. An interneship of two years is offered 
for a graduate from a good medical school in 
the Good Samaritan Hospital, Mexico. This 
is a missionary hospital of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which seeks to obey Christ’s 
command to evangelize the world, first healing 
in every city entered. Only those should ap- 
ply who desire to devote their lives to the 
winning of souls for Christ. Nearly all the 
work is done in the Spanish language, and it 
must be learned. Provision is made for com- 
fortable support. 

13. At Anking, China, one unmarried physi- 
cian for St. James’ Hospital. This is an insti- 
tution of about 100 beds, of modern construc- 
tion and equipment, and with the possibility of 
doing some of the best work in the East. 
There is only one doctor attached to the staff, 
and largely because of ill health he is at pres- 
ent on furlough. Consequently, the men’s 
wing of the hospital is closed. 

14. At Shanghai, one unmarried physician 
for St. Luke’s Hospital. This institution is 
similar in size and quality to St. James’, at 
Anking. If anything, it is a little better 
equipped. 

15. At Wusih, China, one unmarried physi- 
cian for St. Andrew’s Hospital. There are 
only the beginnings of a hospital here. One 
phvsician is in charge. With an associate, an 
important work can be develoned and in time 
a thoroughly well-equipped hospital erected. 

16. At Manila. P. I.. two unmarried phvsi- 
cians are needed for the University Hospital. 
This is an institution of at present 30 or 35 
heds, with considerable possibilities in the 
future. In addition to the hospital work, there 
is a considerahle disnensary practice and a 
training school for Philinnino nurses. 

17. West Central Africa: A large district 
is without medical care, and offers a splendid 
field for a doctor of unusual versatility and de- 
votion. 

18. South Africa: At the seaport town of 
Beira, a physician to take un new work. 

10. Central Turkev: Dr. Shepard. at Aintah, 
needs an associate for his hosnital. In addi- 
tion to all-round professional skill and surgi- 
cal knowledge, the man should be an earnest 
Christian worker. Another phvsician for Tur- 
kev will prohablv he needed within a vear 

20. One phvsicien for the hospital at Shen- 
chowfu, Hunan. China. 

21. One physician for the hospital at Yo- 
chow, Hunan, China. 

22. Five phvsicians for China. 

23. One phvsician for Africa. 

24. Three phvsicians for Korea 

25. Rurma: Two phvsicians are needed— 
ane at Namkhan, to work amore the Shons in 
Northeastern Burma. A cood hospital has 
heen practically closed for three vears through 
lack of a suitaWMe doctor to take charge. It 
is a pioneer field, hut the medical work has a 
strong hold enon the peonle 


26. South China: At Hopo the people have 
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78 The Intercollegian 


made a definite offer to assist in the building of 
a hospital if a physician can be secured. The 
station is strategically located, two days’ jour- 


ney from the nearest physician. A missionary 
can be assured of enthusiastic support. 

27. At Swatow and Kityang there are hospi- 
tals for women, but a male physician is needed 
for one of these two places this year. Both 
are large cities with a wide field of influence. 

28. Central China: At Hanyang the only 
hospital in the city has but one male physician, 
whose furlough will soon be due. There is a 
fine hospital here and the work is well estab- 
lished. A physician could scarcely hope to find 
a larger field of influence. Hanyang is one of 
the three cities (Hankow, Wuchang and Han- 
yang) forming one great center of population 
in the heart of the Empire. 

29. Africa: A physician is urgently needed 
at Ikoko, five hundred miles up the Congo 
River. The mission is well established, but 
there has been no physician in residence, and 
there is no hospital. A man of courage, faith 
and vigorous health is needed. 

30. Five physicians for the fields occupied by 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

31. The Araucanian Mission: A fully quali- 
fied physician is urgently needed by the Arau- 
canian Mission for work in Chile, South 
America. 

31. One physician for China. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK (130) 
THE AMERICAN BOARD 


South Africa: A man to do pioneer work at 
Beira, in Portuguese territory. The attitude 
of the Government is such that this man must 
be of rare tact and able to get along under diffi- 
culties. He must win the confidence of the 
Government officials. He should visit Lisbon 
and obtain a working knowledge of Portu- 
guese. The work will be the evangelization of 
a vast number of Africans to the west and 
south of Beira. He will have a physician lo- 
cated with him. 

European Turkey: Three ordained men for 
this important mission. Under the govern- 
mental conditions there is a rare opportunity 
in all parts of Turkey. We wish to re-enforce 
our laborers in both Macedonia and Bulgaria. 
These should be good, all-around men. One 
should have special gifts in evangelistic work. 

Central Turkey: At Oorfa is a most re- 
markable opportunity. There are important 
churches and schools to supervise and a great 
industrial work employing over three thousand 
persons. There are five instructors in the in- 
dustrial works, who will look after the techni- 
cal details, but we need a minister to head up 
the enterprise on the business side and main- 
tain a strictly religious spirit among the work- 
ers. This position calls for a minister with 
business and administrative gifts. The need 
is very urgent ; none more so in all our fields. 

Eastern Turkey: The station at Erzroom 
calls for a good, all-around man. This is close 
to the Russian frontier, and work is already 
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being pushed over the line into that vast and 
needy country. 

Japan: One man of fine intellect and warm 
heart, well trained, is needed. The work will 
be mainly evangelistic. 

Mexico: One man who can help train na- 
tive preachers and workers, and also do station 
work. 

Micronesia: It has been decided to re- 
enforce the work in the Gilbert Islands by the 
appointment of two missionary families. Men 
of evangelistic spirit and broad, practical 
ability are required. The work is evangelism 
and supervision of schools and churches. 

Philippine Islands: A new work on the 
north coast of the Island of Mindano calls for 
a strong missionary who can be a pioneer. It 
calls for rugged qualities and great devotion. 
The opportunity is unlimited. 


REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Five evangelists for the North of Japan. 


REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA (DUTCH) 


Seven ordained men for Japan. Outside of 
the large cities there are great areas practically 
unoccupied by Christian missions. 

One ordained man for India. 

One ordained man for Arabia. The need 
in this field is so great that Dr. Zwemer is re- 
turning to his station on the Persian Gulf. 
Who among his friends in the seminaries will 
join in his work for Mohammedan Arabia? 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Two ordained preachers for Japan. 
Two ordained preachers for Africa. 
Two ordained preachers for Brazil. 
Two ordained preachers for China. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


Eight ordained men are needed for China 
and Japan. The need in Yangchow, Changsha 
and Nanchang is especially urgent. 

Yangchow is the center of a new mission 
work established about a year and a half ago 
in the northern part of the district of Shang- 
hai, which includes the province of Kiangsu. 
We now have there three men who are reach- 
ing out to a number of surrounding towns. 
The need for recruits is urgent in order that 
we may begin to meet some of the calls that 
are coming to our central staff—this in spite 
of the fact that when the work was opened 
there was some evidence of hostility! We wish 
to detach one man from the Yangchow staff 
for work in Nanking. He ought to have an 
associate. We should have another ordained 
man at Yangchow to take the place vacated by 
the man detached for Nanking. 

Changsha, with a population of over 300,000, 
is the capital of the Province of Hunan. We 
have only one foreign worker in this field. He 
needs an associate. 

Nanchang is an important capital similar to 
Changsha. We have no resident foreign 
worker there. Our work is directed from 
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Kiukiang and carried on by a Chinese clergy- 
man and catechists. This is a big opportunity 
for the right man. 

Yangzok, Anking, Soochow and Ichang are 
also demanding reinforcements. 

While no places are specifically designated 
for Japan, the need for aggressive evangelism 
there is great. We ought to send at least four 
men to that field this year. At present we have 
not a single volunteer for Japan. 


PRESBYTERIAN IN THE U. S. A. 


An ordained missionary to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Rev. E. Allen 
Enders, of Fatchpur, North India. Mr. En- 
ders and his wife were the only missionaries in 
the station, and this is an appeal for a substi- 
tute for the noble man who has fallen. 

An ordained missionary to enable the mis- 
sion to enter the door of opportunity at 
Gwalior, North India, where from special cir- 
cumstances the Presbyterian Church is the only 
one that will be welcome. 

Two ordained men for the Punjab Mission, 
India—ereatly needed, in view of the depletion 
of the staff by sickness and age. 

Three ordained men for Syria to take the 
place of Dr. Henry Jessup, deceased, and two 
others who have been compelled to resign from 
ill health. 

An ordained man for work in the Bangkok 
field, Siam. 

An ordained man for work at Nan, Laos. 
There is need for country itineration and 
assistance in the Boys’ School and Training 
School for Evangelists. 

An ordained missionary for Lien Chow, 
South China, the scene of the martyrdoms of a 
few years ago. The place is now quiet and the 
work growing. 

An ordained missionary for Cheefoo, East 
Shantung, North China. The work of the city 
and country districts is bevond the strength of 
those on the field to care for properly. 

An ordained man for evangelistic work in 
ba -Hsien Station, West Shantung, North 

ina. 

Two ordained men to fill vacancies at Yi 
Hsien Station, West Shantung, North China. 
These are absolutely necessary to enable the 
station to begin to fulfill its responsibility. 
_An ordained man for the Drum Tower Sta- 
tion in Pekin, North China. 

An ordained missionary for work in Siang- 
tan Station, Hunan, China. 

An ordained missionary for work in Cavert, 
Province, Philippine Islands. 

Two ordained missionaries for work at 
Baranquilla, and Bogota, Colombia, South 
America. 

Three ordained men for Mexico. Some of 
the missionaries in the Mission are on the 
noint of breaking because of extra burdens. 
Reinforcements are imperatively needed. 


PRESBYTERIAN IN U. Ss. (soUTH) 


Three ordained ministers for the Mid-China 
Vission. 


Three ordained ministers for the North 
Kiangsu (China) Mission. 

Four ordained ministers for Africa. 

Four ordained ministers (married) for 
Japan. 

Five ordained ministers (married) for 
Korea. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 

Three ordained men for Egypt. 

Two ordained men for India. 

One ordained man for the Egyptian Sudan. 

For Egypt and India men of definite gifts 
are required, as the work is advancing con- 
siderably. They should be men of spiritual 
leadership, winning personalities and of con- 
siderable measure of organizing power. 

In the Sudan the missionary will need to 
have distinct linguistic gifts and some practical 
experience along mechanical or industrial lines, 
so as to be equal to the conditions which obtain 
in this pioneer work. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 


Six ordained men for the various fields of 
this church. 


AFRICA INLAND MISSIONS 


One ordained man for an important station 
in Africa. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


An ordained man for evangelistic work in 
Assam, to go out immediately. Should be both 
college and theological seminary graduate, or 
at least have had experience in the pastorate. 
This call is very urgent. 

Three additional ordained men are needed 
for work among the Assamese hill tribes or 
tea garden laborers. 

An ordained man for work among English- 
speaking peoples and Chinese in Rangoon. He 
must be a college and seminary graduate and 
have had experience in preaching and pastoral 
work, The opportunity is a broad one. It 
includes work for Eurasians and other Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, including large numbers 
of young men in the mercantile and govern- 
ment offices, together with supervision of 
work for Chinese, of whom there are 30,000 
in the city. A strong, resourceful man of 
large vision and winning personality is needed 
for this position. 

Five ordained men are needed for different 
stations, some among the Burmans and some 
among the other peoples of the provinces. They 
should all be college graduates and men fitted 
for large work. 

South India: Four ordained men are needed 
for work among the Telugus. It is felt that 
the opportunity here is second to none in any 
Oriental field. Men of first-class ability are 
demanded. 

South China: One ordained man is needed 
for general and evangelistic work. He should 
be a graduate of both college and theological 
seminary. 

Central China: One ordained man for this 
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strategical field is urgently needed. He should 
be a leader and a man of wide vision. 

Japan: Three ordained men are needed at 
once. The mission is greatly in need of re- 
inforcements and work should be pushed out 
from the larger cities into the populous but 
almost untouched country districts. For this 
work men who have had both college and 
theological training and, if possible, successful 
experience in work among men, are needed. 

Congo: Four ordained men are required for 
stations along the Congo River. The work is 
difficult and needs men of faith and vision. 
They must be graduates of both college and 
theological seminary, able to work harmoni- 
ously with others and gifted with the capacity 
for leadership. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


An ordained man to take charge of an im- 
portant field in Cuba, with supervision of a 
district comprising several mission stations. 
He should have some knowledge of Spanish. 

An ordained man for Porto Rico. He would 
devote part of his time to the training school 
for native workers. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS 


Two ordained men, married, for evangelistic 
work in India. 

One ordained man, married, for work in 
Jamaica. An experienced pastor is needed 
for this post. 

One ordained man to teach in the training 
school for the Mexican ministry. A man who 
is thoroughly educated and gifted with the 
capacity for leadership should fill this post. 


THE ARAUCANIAN MISSION 


A clergyman of the Church in England is 
urgently needed for work in Chile, South 
America, 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS 
(u. s. A.) 


Oklahoma—Indian work: Three fields for 
work among the Indians in Oklahoma require 
men of devotion and kindly disposition, college 
graduates, preferably those who have had spe- 
cial training in a theological seminary or Bible 
school. In the agricultural regions of Eastern 
Oklahoma alone there are 4,000 or 5,000 In- 
dians living in small communities. 

American Northwest: Two missionaries are 
needed to open pioneer stations for the most 
neglected and ignorant Indians of our country. 
Practical training, with ability to instruct the 
Indians in the simple rudiments of sanitary 
life, as well as religious nature, are the quali- 
fications nedeed. Unordained men will be ac- 
ceptable for these positions. 

Southwest: A capable ordained minister of 
executive ability and experience is required to 
fill a position of leadership in a large Indian 
mission field. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. The American Missionary Association is 
engaged in “missions at home” among the un- 
privileged people of our own land. Its fields 
include the southern States, Porto Rico, the 
Indian reservations of the Northwest, Alaska, 
the Orientals of the Pacific Coast and Hawaii. 
Each of these fields has its distinctive racial 
characteristics, demanding specialization in 
method of missionary service, while in all fields 
and with all races the service rendered takes 
the two-fold form of education and evangeli- 
zation. 

This society requires from 100 to 150 Chris- 
tian workers each year, a large percentage of 
whom are teachers, Men with theological 
training are especially needed for this work. 

Full particulars regarding the work of the 
Association may be secured by corresponding 
with the Secretaries at 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

2. An insurance expert to manage a co- 
operative insurance business is needed for 
India. The requirements call for a Christian 
business man whose character and judgment 
will inspire confidence, one who can cultivate 
sympathetic relations with the people and who 
will be willing to make his life-work the pro- 
motion of thrift and mutual self-helpfulness 
among the Indian Christians by means of life 
insurance. A fondness for figures and busi- 
ness, as well as ability to handle men, must 
be a part of his equipment. More or less 
knowledge of actuarial science is desirable. 

3. A sub-agent for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in Korea is needed. For this 
position an unmarried man who has a knowl- 
edge of stenography and typewriting, prepared 
to do office work and help to supervise the 
circulation of the Scriptures through the na- 
tive colporteurs, is needed: he should have 
business ability, tact in dealing with people, 
wide sympathies and, above all, a sense of 
God’s call to the mission field. 

4. West Central Africa: At Chisamba, the 
largest station of the American Board in this 
field, an industrial leader is needed; an all- 
round man, especially strong in carpentry and 
brick-making. This work is supported by the 
Canadian Congregationalists. 


WOMEN 


EDUCATIONAL WORK (58) 


1. Burma: Two teachers to be connected 
with large boarding schools. One teacher to 
care for day school at Pegu. One teacher to 
care for Woman’s School at Pyinmana. 

2. West China: One teacher to open the first 
Girls’ Boarding School in West China. 

3. East China: A teacher for a flourishing 
Mission Boarding School at Kinhwa. 

4. China: A _ consecrated, highly-educated 
teacher for the Bridgman School at Shanghai. 

5. Ten consecrated women with training 
that fits them to serve as teachers and evam- 
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gelists, speaking the German language, are 
needed for work in German East Africa. 

6. Assam: There is a crisis in the situation 
in Assam which only a college woman can 
help to meet. The government has awakened 
to the fact that in all Assam there is no in- 
stitution where Hindu high caste women may 
receive an education, and has asked this Board 
to add a department for these women to the 
school already founded in Nowgong. The 
government will probably pay two-thirds of 
the expenses of the new school and will put 
the school entirely under the control of the 
Society. To develop this important opening 
there is need of a college woman with large 
vision and some administrative skill. The 
field is ripe for valuable work. 

7. Another teacher is needed for Nowgong, 
Assam, to take charge of the school already 
erected. This position requires a_ college 
woman. She would be much more valuable if 
she had also kindergarten training, as an ele- 
mentary kindergarten has already been started 
in connection with the school. 

8. Japan: A woman with some experience in 
teaching is needed for a school in one of the 
large educational centers. The institution is 
already housed in a beautiful building and has 
a large and favorable constituency. 

9. We shall probably need a teacher for a 
Bible Training School in Japan. 

10. East China: A woman of large vision 
capable of taking hold of and further develop- 
ing our Girls’ High School at Hengchow, 
East China. 

11. A teacher for a school already housed in 
a beautiful new building at Suifu, West China. 
The mission is so far away from other sta- 
tions that the two teachers in charge must 
have a third worker in order that neither shall 
be left alone while the other goes home on 
furlough. 

12. China: One teacher for the North Kiang- 
su Mission. 

13. Africa: One colored woman teacher. 

14. Korea: A woman teacher in a large 
growing school in Seoul, 

_15. A woman teacher for a girls’ school at 
Ningpo, Central China. There are 70 pupils 
in the school, The furlough of the teacher 
in charge is due this year, so that it is im- 
perative that the place be filled at once. 

16. A teacher for a girls’ school at Heng- 
chow, Hunan, China. 

17. China: The need is particularly urgent 
at St. Hilda’s School, Wuchang and St. 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. (Episcopal.) 

18. South Africa: A teacher for the Girls’ 
School at Mt. Salinda, the work being sup- 
ported by government grants. Pupils come 
from the station and surrounding country. A 
most encouraging work, 

19. West Central Africa: One general 
teacher is needed. 

20. European Turkey: A general teacher is 
needed at the Girls’ School at Monastir. 

21. Western Turkey: The Girls’ School at 
Marsovan, which has 166 pupils, needs a 
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teacher of science, mathematics and physical 
training. 

22. Eastern Turkey: Two places are waiting 
to be filled at Bitlis. The station is in the 
mountains with a climate like New England. 
Thoroughly healthy and the people highly ap- 
preciative. A flourishing Girls’ School, Of- 
fers a rare opportunity for two friends to work 
together, 

23. India: A general teacher is called for at 
Bombay, to have charge of city schools. The 
need is imperative. 

24. China: Another teacher is needed in this 
— for the Abbie Child School at Diong- 
oh. 

25. North China: A teacher is sought for 
Tientsin. 

26. A normal trained woman to develop 
woman teachers at Allahabad, North India. 

27. South Africa: A normal teacher is called 
for at Umzumbe and another at Inanda. 
These are important positions, calling for both 
pedagogical and administrative qualities in or- 
der that government standards may be met. A 
great chance for two friends who wish to 
work in the same mission. 

28. Western Turkey: There is an urgent call 
for a normal teacher at Smyrna for the Col- 
legiate Institute for Girls, where there are 209 
pupils from all over Turkey. 

29. India: In Madura City, a normal teacher 
is needed for a school of 315 pupils. The work 
is training village teachers. Government stan- 
dards must be met. Urgent. 

30. South America: One teacher for a High 
School. 

31. Mexico: Three college graduates to 
teach in girls’ schools. (Two for a normal 
training school of over 400 pupils; one for the 
Sarah L. Keen College in Mexico City.) 

32. India: Six teachers for schools in south 
and northwest of India, in Bombay Confer- 
ence and in Malaysia, respectively. 

33. One woman with normal training for a 
school, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. She should 
have had training in a Bible school and in do- 
mestic science. 

34. Two teachers, one to lead in work among 
the girls, giving instruction in the elements of 
domestic science, etc., are urgently needed by 
the Araucanian Mission for work in Chile, 
South America. 

35. One teacher for Shenchowfu, Hunan, 
China. 

36. Two teachers for Miyagi Girls’ School, 
Sendai, Japan. 


KINDERGARTNERS (7) 


1. A kindergarten teacher is needed for 
work in Allahabad, North India, a city of 178,- 
000. 


2. A kindergarten teacher for Pekin, North 
China, This school was opened in 1908 with 
35 little students. It has proven to be a great 
success, benefiting both the little folks and 
their parents, who are thus led first to take an 
interest in the educational work of the mission 
and then to study the Bible. 
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3. One kindergarten teacher for Japan. 

4. Eastern Turkey: The Girls’ Department 
of the college at Harpoot, containing 424 
pupils, has a kindergarten for the training of 
native teachers. A superintendent is urgently 
needed. 

5. India: In the Marathi Mission at Bom- 
bay there is a call for a kindergartner. The 
need is imperative. 

6. Japan: The Glory Kindergarten at Kobe, 
under Miss Howe, is a famous school. There 
is urgent need of an associate. The position 
is a very attractive one, 

7. China, Foochow City: <A _ teacher is 
needed for the Kindergarten Training School, 
which supplies teachers to the government. A 
great opportunity. 

MUSIC TEACHERS (4) 


1. A woman teacher for the East Japan 
Mission. Should be well qualified to teach 
music. The work is in a girls’ high school of 
250 pupils. 

2. Central Turkey: At Adana, the place of 
the recent massacres, a teacher of music and 
one who can be useful in practical lines of 
work, is called for. This is an urgent case, 
since many orphans have been thrown upon the 
hands of the missionaries. 

3. Japan: Kobe College calls for a music 
teacher. This is one of the leading colleges 
for girls in mission lands. This teacher must 
be able to make music a means of influencing 
her pupils for Christ, 

4. One music teacher (woman) for the 
Hi,oshima Girls’ School, Japan. 

PHYSICIANS (22) 


1. South India: There is urgent need of 
four thoroughly trained women physicians for 
the Telugu Mission to be located at Nalgonda, 
Nellore, Palmur, Hanumakonda. 

2. South China: A woman to have charge 
of the Woman’s Department of the hospital at 
Kinhwa. This is one of the most important 
calls on the list and seems to be one of the 
hardest to fill. 

3. Central India: A woman physician and 
surgeon for a finely-equipped hospital at 
Jhansi. 

4. South China: A woman physician to take 
charge of a new hospital at Kityang, 45 miles 
from Swatow. There is a trained nurse al- 
ready on the field and patients flock to the 
hospital. Three years of searching have not 
yet produced a woman to take charge of the 
work. The need is urgent. 

5. A woman physician for Hamadan, East 
Persia. 

6. A woman physician to fill vacancy at Ta- 
briz, West Persia. There is a great need for 
this worker. 

7. A woman physician for Young Kong, 
South China. 

8. Two women physicians for stations now 
without such help and in great need in West 
Shantung, China. 

9. A woman physician for Shuntefu, North 
China. 


December 


10. One woman physician for India. 

11. One woman physician for Egypt. 

12. One physician for Amoy, China. 

13. China: We are in great need of three 
thoroughly trained woman physicians for our 
Foochow Mission. This is one of the great 
missions of the Board, where the opportunity 
is unlimited. They will be located as follows: 
Foochow City, Ing-hok and Shao-wu. 

14. India: A woman physician for Madura. 

15. India: Two physicians for Pithoragran 
and Brindaban. 

16. India: Two woman physicians. This is 
the greatest need of this Board. 

17. One woman physician for India. 


TRAINED NURSES (32) 

1. Three nurses for hospitals in China and 
India. 

2. Central Judia: A thoroughly trained nurse 
for a large orphanage at Cawnpore. 

3. A trained nurse tor a hospital at Taiku, 
Korea. ‘Lhe missionary appointed will be ex- 
pected not only to assist in the hospital, but to 
train Korean nurses for the work. Lhis is a 
wonderful opportunity. 

4. A trained nurse for Hengchow, Hunan, 
China. 

5. Two experienced nurses for hospitals at 
Ludhiana, South India. Nearly 1,400 in- 
patients and 25,000 out-patients were treated 
in this hospital during the year 1908-09. This 
need is very urgent indeed. 

6. A trained nurse for China. 

7. A trained nurse is needed immediately in 
the Presbyterian Hospital at San Juan, Porto 
Rico. She should be thoroughly trained in 
actual successful hospital experience and 
should be a devoted missionary worker. Must 
be physically capable of working in this tropi- 
cal climate. Knowledge of Spanish language 
would be desirable. Term of service is five 
years. 

8. Three trained nurses for China. 

9. Eastern Turkey: Dr. Thom, of Mardin, 
calls for a nurse to assist him in his work 
and to take charge of training native nurses. 

10. Central Turkey: A nurse or physician 
at Hadjin, the nearest medical aid being at 
Adana. 

11. At Aintab, the medical work presided 
over by Drs. Shepard and Caroline Hamilton, 
assisted by Miss Alice Bewer, a trained nurse, 
calls for a second fully-trained missionary 
nurse. 

12. China: There is a call for a nurse i 
Foochow City in connection with the Woman's 
Hospital. 

13. Philippine Islands: One trained nurse. 

14. India: A trained nurse to be stationed 
at Kolar. 

15. Two trained nurses and a hospital ma 
tron for fields occupied by the Reformed Pres 
byterian Church. 

16. Two trained nurses for India. Women 
of ~~ general education are required for this 
work. 
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17. At Manila, P. I., one nurse for the Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

18. At Anking, China, two nurses for St. 
James’ Hospital. 

19. At Shanghai, China, one nurse for St. 
Luke’s Hospital. 

20. At Shanghai, China, one nurse for St. 
Elizabeth’s Woman’s Hospital. 

21. At Wusith, China, one nurse for St. An- 
drew’s Hospital. 

22. One nurse for Mid-China. 

23. Two nurses for North China. 














EVANGELISTIC WORK (38) 


1. South India: Three women for evan- 
gelistic work in the Telugu Mission, 

2. East China: A woman for evangelistic 
work among women at Shaohsing. 

3. South China: A woman who would make 
her headquarters at Kityang, just outside of 
Swatow and do evangelistic work in the sur- 
rounding villages, bringing in pupils for the 
Bible School at Swatow. 

4. A woman evangelist for Resht Station, 
East Persia. Mrs. Shuler, the only woman in 
the station, is in great need of an associate. 

5s. A woman for evangelistic work in the 
Punjab Mission, India. 

6. One or more young women for evangelis- 
tic or educational work in the West Japan 
Mission. 
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7. A woman missionary to work at Wang 
Lang, a suburb of Bangkok, Siam. The girls’ 
school here is crowded to its utmost capacity 
and evangelistic work is promising. 

8. Two evangelistic or educational workers 
for Colombia, South America. 

9. Six women missionaries, who have among 
other qualifications teaching and administra- 
tive gifts, are needed as follows: Two for 
India; three for Egypt; one for the Sudan. 

10. Four women missionaries for evangelis- 
tic work in Japan. 

11. Two women for evangelistic and educa- 
tional work in Amoy, China. 

12. A woman missionary for evangelistic 
work in Brazil. 

13. China, Foochow City: A superintendent 
of the Bible Teachers’ Training School. 

14. Japan: A worker is called for at Tottori, 
which is the center of a large field of half a 
million people. It is not covered by any other 
Board. 

15. At Miyazaki, Japan, another worker is 
called for in a field of great extent. 

16. India: A superintendent is needed for 
the Bible Woman’s Training School at Ahmed- 
nagar. Sixteen in training class, also super- 
vision in the outlying districts, with talks on 
hygiene, home-making, etc. 

17. One woman evangelist for the Mid- 
China Mission, 
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AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED TO MISSIONS BY CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS—1909-10. 


Contributions to Missions by American and Canadian Students 
During 1909-1910 


HE reports of the institutions of higher learning in the United States and Canada 


for the academic year 1909-1910, gathered by the Student Volunteer Movement, 
show that $133,761.59 were contributed for missions. 


This is an increase of $2,562.62 
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Totals for 1908-09] 1,477 | 862 | 443 | $51,030.72 | $80,168.25 |$131,198.97 | $62,981.43 | $68,217.54 


Co-educational....... 379 | 352 | 231 | $11,044.42 | $29,462.77 | $40,507.19 | $8,851.20 | $31,655.99 | 13,456 | 77,130 
or Men........ 137 48 14,638.18 | 34,335.69 | 48,973.87 | 18,131.25 | 30,842.62 2,025 | 18, 
For Women......... 140 77 63 4,762.00 | 12,405.03 | 17,167.03 1,700.50 | 15,466.53 6,296 | 29,400 
SS eee 134 48 38 2,041 . 37 8,614.46 | 10,655.83 3,598 .00 7,057. 83 1,341 6,164 
{ ee 164 18 5.00 233.50 238. 50 35.00 203 .50 23,844 
Normal............:| 202 93 51 490.10 2,257.65 2,747.75 233.30 2,514.45 2,843 | 26,485 
Preparatory Schools..} 121 69 34 3,409. 54 3,931.09 7,340 .63 1,840.58 5,500 .05 1,243 | 64,130 
Agnculutral.. .. .. Koa 47; 19 10 23.75 882.00 5.75 170.00 735.75 585 | 54,974 
Bible and Missionary 
Training. nea aan 31 16 8 983.96 3,436.08 4,420.04 2,123.00 2,297.04 681 
Unclassified. 32 14 5 310.00 495.00 805.00 40.00 .00 350 RS 
Totals for 1909-10] 1,477 | 754 | 477 $37,708.32 | 96,053.27 | 133,761.59 | 36,722.83 | 97,038.76 | #29,021 | 300,827 


27,165 | 300,827 




















* This number is not complete, as some institutions did not report the number. 
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LIST OF INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTING 9800 OR MORE TO MISSIONS DURING THE YEAR 1909-1910 





























Given by No. T Nod No. of | a 
Total Faculty | Given by | Students | Students 
INSTITUTIONS * Amount and Students |Contribut- | Matricu. 
Friends. ing. lated. 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. . 300.00 91.00 | $209.00 80 180 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.. Ce ésanen 673 .92 400 530 
Auburn Theological Seminar Auburn, N.Y. 362.00 73.00 SEE oséeee 71 
Augustana College and Theol ogical oy, 5 Rock Isl: und, ll. 2,040.00 | 1,600.00 440.00 200 462 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. . ; on sf) eee 663 .10 aS etceu 
Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn.. ARETE ELL TERS IER  T ier 360.00 ee Epa: 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, a 375.00 75.00 PD cchcek Ee eetoul 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Pee 8 ssse00 805.70 300 400 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. . 1,130.00 600 .00 530.00 300 350 
Central University uf Iowa, Pella, lowa. : 752.00 152.00 600. 200 irae 
Christian and Missionary Alliance ‘Training Institute, South Nyack,N N.Y} 2,500.00 | 1,250.00 | 1,250.00 200 400 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S.C... .. pees “ 520.00 50 370.00 Oe E eauas 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa.. 314.45 122.00  F§ jae 200 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, aR eas tee 548.25 120.00 Pe. sisacse © gasund 
Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina. : 2 100 .00 Pe ceeeke.  eceaste 
Denison University, Gr: inville, Ohio.. . 830.00 110.00 720.00 350 543 
Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Ill. 3) ees 515.00 me 8 ésauad 
Friends Bible Institute and Training ‘School, Cleveland, Ohio... 1,000 .00 700.00 300.00 MS secon 
Friends University, Wichita, Kan............. “ebe 300.00 150.00 150.00 | i Baa 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill... ENE Fa 500.00 80. 420.00 100 145 
General Theological Seminary, New York, i Saeitaepiearikate tala) OS) hh eee Ct wseeaeo wool 
Greenville College, Greenville, Ill. . nome 375.00 50.00 325.00 100 274 
Groton School, Groton, Mass. . | pt ae 524.77 oo «saan 
Havergal College, Toronto, Ont., ’ Canada...  * | ier DT. <ccstae weed 
Industrial Institute and C ollege, Columbus, Miss. . 540.00 40.00 500.00 350 650 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. . A oh ) eee RS eee 640 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. . 685.00 | .....- SEE cecces 2,383 
ay Lutheran College, Jewell, Towa.. OO Dn) sccsan © “aaadion 
nox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 11,000.00 800.00 300.00 . A eee 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kan.. 506.25 50.00 456.25 oe © -ascue 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N J.. 2,050.00 | 1,400.00 Se, cweee TP cotoes 
Luther Seminary, St. Paul, Minn...... 75.00 | owes cee Po 
Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, Va. A 310.74 205 228 
McCormick Theological Seminary, C hica go, ‘il.. 670.00 260.00 410 00 125 180 
McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada. . 750.00 450 00 300.00 Oe © céeoa 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa.. 1,500.00 200.00 | 1,300.00 375 750 
Methodist College. Sickville, N. B., Canada.. 607 .00 250.00 + | a Beer. 
Millersburg Female College, Millersburg, Ky. . 340 00 100.00 240.00 ee 2 casas 
Mills College, Oakland, Cal..  ' ha 380.00 120 216 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, ‘Wis... 685.00 85.00 SS 486 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa.. 350.00 100 00 250. eee 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N. _ Canada. 600.00 250.00 350.00 - 7 eels 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass.. Pelee  * 5 ieee 896 .00° Ge 8 sacs 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, ‘Mass. . 1,819.00 700.00 | 1,119.00 750 790 
Northfield Seminary and Bible Training S School, East ‘Northfield, "Mass. 70.00 70.00 300.00 275 480 
Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill. 934 .00 125.00 809. 300 483 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. . 350.00 125.00 225.00 150 3,000 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio.. 1,968.30 515.50 | 1,452.80 1,040 1,848 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio.. 650.00 300.00 350.00 00 1,286 
Park College, Parkville, Mo.. 600.00; ...... Sete cusene EB suniel 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa... 1,030.00 125.00 905 .00 850 1,150 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que., Canz ada.. Renee ....+-| 1,700.00 | 1,500.00 200.00 OP 8 xcauan 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. i Neen seks 2) eee 310.00 | 1,276.94 102 150 
Princeton University, Princeton, _ =n 14,000.00 | 10,000.00 | 4000.00 | ...... 1,400 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Ly achburg, \ . 950.00 50. 900. 200 413 
Ruskin Cave College, Ruskin, Tenn.. : 400.00 100.00 300.00 a = scenes 
Seattle Seminary, Seattle, Wash.. 315.00 190.00 125.00 2 ate 
Simpson College, Indianola, lowa.. da é 425.00 25.00 400.00 150 940 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. . cacentasecsl Ae 50.00 | 1,117.00 1,117 1,800 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, ” Louisv ille, Ky. aie . * | ier eter 276 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Win ctscnc,. 300.00 50.00 250.00 ee  aswee 
St. Marks School, Southborough, Mass... , 900 .00 500.00 | *400.00 oe © -sscune 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. . a a a 375.00 20.00 | 355.00 ae B. ecered 
The Misses Master’s School, Dobbs Ferry, 2 aap 2,470.00 150.00 | 2,320.00 a ae 
Texas Christian University, North W aco, Texas.. 00 .00 200.00 DE sssese © aevees 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky........ ; 600.00 125.00 475.00 Se 8 uéesen 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y........ as  ) hha | ee 180 
Union Thevlogical Seminary, Richmond, Va. ‘ 768 .28 153.00 615.28 70 90 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 3,022.00 | 1,000.00 | 2,022.00) ...... | .-.-.:. 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Il. . ; a et. scenes  f | eeoew 4,600 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. . epee EN . BP? cavans 5,000 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, ill tal eet hepa : 50.00 | 450.00 GO fF ncccss 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Milvttccnsorerencicdcoencct i tee’ «MERE <ssuae 5,000 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. » Camadae. 6.2. e eee reece es Pe.  seeean A i ss 
University of Virginia, University, Va.. c ' i hw 58 100 788 
University of Wooster, Woos: *. Ohio. 350.00 125.00 | 225.00 Se Eli ccast 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 495.00 95.00 | 400.00 750 1,500 
Victoria College, Toronto, Ont. Canada. . 335.00 60.00 DT sccsse | oeaee 
Wellesley College, Wellesley Mass... 3,089 .33 100.00 2,989.33 700 1,300 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y... 651.00 30.00 | 621. ae i ccd 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man., Canada.. 300.00 100.00 |} 200.00 oe | Jccel 
Western Cullege for Women, Oxford, Ohio........................| 450.00} 20000! 250.00] ...... 250 
Western Theolugical Seminary, pmeany, © RAR Abi iP RRS 540.00 65.00 | 475.00 50 65 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo.... . we 70. 245.00 | 125.00 = | emen 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. . ‘ 2,719.01 719.01 1000.00 | ...... | ceeeee 
Williams College, W illiamstown, Mass... 435.00 10.00 425.00 S00 | lucccul 
Winthrop Normal College, Rock Hill, hacen eee ies ey 660 .00 50.00 610.00 600 | ..-=:. 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Bete eeenereee iter 300.00 10.00 290.00 200 350 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.. .| 13,915.00 | 10,000.00 | 3,915.00 700 | 4000. 








* If any institutions whose contributions for home and one. o missions amounted to $300 or more 
ITOR. 


the ist we shall be glad to make corrections in our next number.— 


have been omitted from 
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